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from which we may learn the character of art whichhad 
been deemed worthy of such enthusiastic approbation. In 
the copy of the four gospels, written by St. Columbkille. 
still preserved in the College library, there are two or three 
pictures, wliich have an elaborate minuteness, and a cer- 
tain Byzantine richness, that might well excite the wonder 
and admiration of a rude age. 

We have thus traced with a rapid, but not careless hand 
the first dawings of the Fine Arts in Ireland. The sub- 
ject is an interesting one, and capable of much curious 
illustration, but which the nature of our Journal prohibits 
our indulging in. Their subsequent progress, iVom the 
8th to the 12th century, may be noticed in a few words. 
Whatever cliange they underwent was for the worse. The 
country, overrun by the Danes, a barbarous and unlet- 
tered race, became an arena of rapine and of blood ; and 
while the people were so long engaged in perpetual war- 
fare, that they acquired the ferocity and lawless habits of 
their invaders, they necessarily ceased to practice, if they 
did not wliolly forget, whatever they had previously 
learned of the arts of peace. 

Thus far we have treated of the condition of the Fine 
Arts in the remoter periods of antiquity, and vindicated, 
we trust successfully, the early character of our country, 
from the aspersions which have been causelessly and igno- 
rantly cast upon it. The remaining portion of our task, 
to which we shall return with pleasure and alacrity, will, 
doubtless, prove more deeply interesting to the general 
reader, as it will no longer be exclusively conversant about 
antiquarian remains, among which, however, we ourselves 
may delight to linger, we are well aware we cannot be so 
sure of carrying our reader's sympathies along with us, 
unless indeed in the investigation of an important national 
question, his patriotism may happily lend strength to his 
patience. P. 

THE COUSINS. 

Two brothers of the name of Sullivan, some years pre- 
vious to the time at which our story commences, had 
quitted the North of Ireland to reside in the South. They 
were skilful, honest, and industrious ; and the work of their 
hands naturally prosi)ered. After the lapse of a few years 
they were universally looked upon as among the most 
substantial yeomen of the country, and were respected alike 
by rich and poor. Cornelius, the younger of the two, had 
established a bleach green, on the banks of the stream that 
turned the elder brother's mill. The l)leacher'3 dwelling 
stood — always neatly white-washed, and surrounded by 
wild roses — -'at the bottom of a little dell, through which 
the clear water murmured and sparkled on its course j 
while the cottage of the miller was built by the mill-side. 
Carney had been blessed with only one child j and, without 
the aid of poetic imagination in any way, she might truly 
be pronounced a most interesting if not a beautiful girl ; 
her childhood had l)ecn one of delicacy and suftering — and 
if the almost blighted bud did at last blossom, it still 
seemed unable to bear the cold breath of winter, or the 
scorching heat of summer ; but Mary's kind parents 
shielded her alike from both, and she increased in love- 
liness and innocence beneath their roof, even as her own 
water lilies were shaded and nourished by the moist and 
fostering bank on which they grew. 

Mary's father, though an honest, industrious man, had 
no ver}' exalted ideas of the necessity of giving a female 
EDUCiVTiON, and therefore saw no defect in his daughter, 
who was, to use his own ])hrase "as clean-skinned — as 
right-handed — us honest, and as pretty a woman, as you'd 
see in the country side." Had it not been for the miller's 
son, her cousin Alick, I really think she never would have 
learned even to read ; but Alick proved himself the very 
model of a tutor. "The boy would sit, hour after hour, 
pointing with a crow-quill to the half-legible words and 
letters of " the read-a-made-easy," — coaxing, explaining, 
entreating — but never even reproving his gentle little pupil. 
It was, however, astonishing how rapidly Mary improved 
when she could once fairly get through a book ; she soon 
became teacher in her turn — would read aloud the Se^en 
Champions, and the adventures of the robber Freney ^rth 
so much elfect, when only thirteen, that Alick, who was 



three years older, absolutely began to deliberate whether 
he, in his own proper person, would become eight cham- 
pion or Freney the second. 

Alick had only one brother — an elder but not a wiser 
youth ; for poor Walter — or, as lie was usually called 
Watty — was considered so devoid of intellect as to be un- 
able to render assistance to his father in any way ; he was 
impatient of control, idle and restless ; but shrewd wthal, 
and often keen of speech — sometimes as just as severe in 
his remarks ; scrupulously honest, and full of truth ; he 
loved wandering, and submitted to the restraint of a mo- 
derate quantity of clothes with evident reluctance ; had a 
deep, melodious voice, and in early boyhood, a deadly 
hatred to his brother — changed, however, by a simple cir- 
cumstance into as strong an affection. The two youtlis 
were passing through a distant village where Alick had 
been sent to transact some business for his father ; strange 
boys gathered round and mocked at Walter, who, with a 
wreath of scarlet poppies in his black and flowing curls, 
presented to their unholy feelings a fit subject for mirthful 
Bcorn ; the colour deepened on the cheek of the insulted 
lad, but, before he could retaliate, Alick turned on the 
tormentors, and wielded a shillela with so much spirit that 
they fled in all directions ; one, however — a cowardly, ill- 
conditioned fellow — suddenly turned, and directing a stone 
at the hero, felled him to the earth ; in another moment 
Walter was bending over his brother, uttering the most 
pierchig shrieks, and wringing his hands in bitter agony; 
the effects of the blow were merely stunning, but the 
alllicted youth never forgot Alick's interference on his 
behalf; he became troublesomely officious and affectionate, 
and would weep like an infant if reproved by him, or pre- 
vented from following wherever he went. 

Alick and Mary were, from the circumstances of their 
birth and education, attached to each other with all that 
kind and cordial affection which can subsist between two 
delicate and sensitive minds. But there was another in- 
dividual who never dreamed that Mary's heart was not 
her own, and who imagined that his claims would at once 
receive unquestioned submission. This was Stephen 
Cormac, the nephew of the parish priest. His character 
will be best appreciated by his conduct. 

Mary and her cousin Jessie Armstrong, a good-hu- 
moured, thoughtless girl, who had been at a boarding 
school in Dublin, and of course knew " the fashions," 
strolled out one fine evening to take a walk, and — either 
by accident or otherwise — Alick joined them. This was 
not unobserved by Stephen Cormac, who happened to 
be in the neighbourhood ; and he followed, at some little 
distance, though he did not seem in a particularly happy 
mood, for he swung his stick from side to side, and mos"t 
industriously decapitated every plant and little shrub within 
his reach. As he passed under the branches of a lofty 
oak, and raised his arm for the purpose of destroying 
some 'scores of juvenile acorns that clustered above his 
head, his weapon of destruction was wrested from his 
hands, and, at the same moment, a wild and singular figure 
dropt from the branches. The man of the oak might have 
served as the model of Hercules ; he had on neither shoes 
nor stockings, and his pantaloons hardly descended below 
his knees ; a short, tight jacket was girded roiuid his waist 
by a broad belt of untanned leather ; his shirt collar was 
thrown open, displaying a brown but superbly-moulded 
throat, on which a fine Ixead was well and firmly set ; he 
wore no hat, but his hair was bound with a scarlet hand- 
kerchief, that, tied at the side in a large knot, added to 
his picturesque appearance. Though there was much of 
wildness there was no indication of poverty about this way- 
ward being ; and as he laughed and bowed in mimic hu- 
mility to the priest's nephew, a good deal of keen satiric 
humour played around nis well-formed mouth, and danced 
in his large' brown eyes, which itf general were painfully 
lustreless to look upon. " And had' ye no better amuse- 
ment this fine summer evening,! Mister Stephen," — ^lie 
said at last, after many extraordinary contortions, and 
having deliberately broken the thick stick with his fingers, 
as il'it were merelva hazel twig-r-" Had ye no better amuse- 
ment than moohng about like an ill-contrived spirit, 
smashing and killing the sweet flowers, that the moon- 
beams kiss and the merry bees breakfast on ? And then 
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ye must attack the holy tree that the birds— the blue 
wood-queest, and my spotted lady-thrash — nestle in, and" 
(he added in a low tone) "the good people thimselves 
dance under, all the long summer nights! Go home, 
young man ; keep the holy father's books, and attind to 
your duties ; an Irishman should scorn to strike any thing 
that conld'nt strike agin. Come, turn back, my tight chap, 
for I was just going to visit madam wood-queest's young 
family, when ye stopt me." 

" Is there a nest in the tree, in earnest, Watty ?" eii- 
quired Stephen, looking up amid the branches: "I can't 
see it!" 

" Ye gawking gomershal !" said Watty, " d'ye think the 
ould parents, that to my knovpledge have brought up 
honestly nine nest-fulls of as pretty birds as ever stretched 
■vving, would make a show of their childre' to plase you ? 
The longer the wild animals live in the world the wiser 
they get — and that's more nor can be said of you or I, 
Mister Stephen." 

Stephen did not much relish the compliment ; but he 
put his hand into his pocket, and extracting sixpence held 
it up before Watty, who he supposed had all the love of 
money that frequently characterises those who, although 
endowed with quickness and susceptibility, are devoid of 
the stronger powers of reason. " I'll give ye the sixpence, 
if you'll bring me the young birds," said the tempter ; 
" and it 'ill be doing good, too, for the queests are the ruin 
of the corn fields. I won't hurt them," he continued, seeing 
Walter's look of distaste : " I'll give them to your cousin, 
Miss Mary, as a present." 

" I'm jist thinking," replied Walter, after a brief pause, 
as he folded his arms, and gazed, not angrily, but scorn- 
fully, upon the eountenance of Stephen — ^"that ye're the 
very moral of Ould Nick, except that ye haven't his cou- 
rs^e— he's a powerful deal of courage, that same cratur, as 
all mast who go against God— ye'ie afeard of hurting y'er 
purty limbs and fine duds to go after the innocent birdeens 
thimselves, so ye keep one of the devil's pocket-tokens, to 
tempt others to the mischief! Is it the corn they ate? 
And ye think a nest o' featherless birds, followed by the 
wails and the cries of their broken-hearted mother, a fit 
present to make a tender woman ; and ye think, may-be, 
sh'ed love ye the better for having the heart to tear the 
childre' from the parents ? Ba ! ba ! Mister Stephen !" — 
Without further query, or waiting an answer, he sprang 
into the tree ; and as he mounted amid its highest branches, 
his full round voice trolled out the old song : — 

*' Ladf, I -will give you the tells of Londonderry, 
"When you are sad to wring* to make you merry. 
If you'll be my true lover." 

" Sir, ril not accept of the hells of LomSonderry, 
"When I'm sad to wring to make me merry, 
Nor will lie your true lover," 

"The wild nettle chap !" muttered Stephen, as he pro- 
ceeded along the tangled path-way ; " the fellow's always 
stinging — he's more knave than fool; fine time he has of 
it, spying about the trees like the squirrel j the hares and 
birds know him so well, they'll hardly take the trouble to 
get out of his way !" 

Stephen went on, but stopt to make observations as he 
perceived the party he was dodging seated on a bank. 

" Mary ! Alick !" exclaimed Jessie, " As I live, yonder 
comes Mister Stephen — don't blush, now Mary! Come, 
Alick, you and 1 will run away, and leave the lovers to 
themselves, which is only manners, you know— as we say 
in Dublin.'.' 

" Whatever you may say or do in Dublin, I don't know," 
replied Mary, rising ; " but I take it very unkind in ye to 
liate me after that fashion; the young man is nothing to 
me beyant a neighbour's son — so behave, Jessie, if you 
please." 

"Behave, Jessie, if you please" — persisted the lively 
girl, mimicking Mary's serious manner — " an't I going to 
behave^ like an angel ? Come, cousin Alick !" and she 
seized the 'hand of Alick, who certainly did not seem dis- 
posed to move. " Jessie ! Alick !" exclaimed Mary, evi- 
dently much moved, " Do not make me appear foolish ! — 
you know ; Jessie, right ^dl, that I have neither love nor 
liking for him." 



At this moment Stephen, who had remarked that he 
was observed, joined them, which increased Mary's con- 
fusion, and Stephen's je'alous eye discovered, that as cousin 
AUck's sparkling glance met hers, the deep, quick blush 
told unconsciously of more than cousin's love. 

The party rose to return homeward, and when they 
came within sight of the Bleach House, Jessie, at a turn 
of the lane, relinquished Mary's arm ; Stephen, lover-like, 
availed himself of the opportunity, and placed it within 
his. 

" The path is too narrow for three, Stenie," observed 
Alick, somewhat sharply. 

" Walk behind or before, thin, if you like," retorted the 
other quietly. 

" I'll do neither the one nor the other," replied Alick ; 
" but keep y'er own place and make way for y'er betters." 
" I will, when I see them," was the cutting reply. 
Mary pressed her cousin's arm to enjoin silence, but in 
vain. 

" If the girls weren't here, I'd soon show ye the differ, 
for all 'ye carry y'er head so high — offering freedoms where 
they're not acceptable, Stephen Cormack !" 

" Stephen ! Alick ! — for the sake of the holy saints !" 
exclaimed both girls at once — as the young men regarded 
each other with menacing looks. 

" Whir — a-boo— bo !" shouted Walter, separating the 
thick and thorny furze hedge that bounded the path-way, 
and springing between the contending parties. " What's 
the breeze now? and what are ye frightening my white 
lily for ?" And circling his cousin's waist vrith his arm, he 
waved a huge branch of oak over his head. 

" Saint Stephen, if you offer to lay hands on Prince 
Alick, I'll make as nate a little cock-throw of ye, as iver 
Saint Patrick pitched at." 

" For mercy's sake !" said Mary — rousing sSt her strength 
for the effort, and disengaging herself from her wikl cousin's 
support — "do not quarrel for nothing. I have known 
you both all my life, and I never asked favour from either ; 
but promise me, Alick — Stephen — ^promise to forget this 
foolish " 

. " To be sure they'll promise !" exclaimed Walter. 
"Prince Alick will do it for — I know what; and Saint 

Stephen will do it for " He seized Stephen by the 

back of the neck, and again waved his bough, laughing 
and singing : — 

*' Oh, brave King- Brian ! he knew the way 

To keep the peace and to make the hay j 

For thosB who were bad, he knocked off their head. 

And those who were worse, he killed them dead." 

" 01), I'll promise," said Stephen, doggedly, " any thing 
to oblige Miss Mary Sullivan ; not that 1 fear or care 
about a bit of a spree, more than any other boy living ;. 
it's fine exercise, and keeps a body in practice; only to 

oblige her " He held out his hand, which Aliek 

frankly took; and peace restored, they proceeded to the 
Bleach Green — Walter jumping and singing with evident 
glee, but continuing, at the same time, a cat-like inspection 
of the party. 

" Come in, and take supper, Stephen ; I see the pota- 
toes are up, and my aunt promised us some beans and 
bacon, as a treat, to-night," said the kind hearted miller's 
son ; but Stephen declined, while Walter went to him, 
and, with a solemn look, pretended to brush something off 
his shoulder. " The black boy sticks like a bu2 on ye, 
astore— wash him off, Stephen, when ye go home," ob- 
served the half-witted creature, and then sprang oyer the 
rude palings that separated the green from tlie neat court- 
yard. 

Stephen felt that Alick had a greater share of Mary's 
affections than he had before imagined j and like all peir- 
spns of ungenerous dispositions, resolved to be revenged. 

Leaving him- to indulge his spleen, we can return to the 
Bleach Green. The events of the evening were visible 
in the agitation and reserved conduct of Maiy and her 
cousin ; the anxious inquiries of the parents were aided by 
the loquaciousness of Jessie ; and after various preUminary 
observations and- sage consultations— after adjusting all 
difficulties, which Alick, in his ardour, soon overcame, it 
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vras determined to get a Dispensation, and let the cousins 
be married as soon as possible. 

The inmates of the Bleach House had long retired to 
rest, when Mrs. Sullivan started from her sleep, and shak- 
ing her husband violently, asked him if he had not heard 
a scream. Before he could reply, " Father ! — Father !" 
was shrieked, with all the wildness of despair — and, mer- 
ciful providence ! — in Mary's voice. He rushed to his 
room door, and endeavoured to force it open, but he 
strained every nerve in vain. Like many doors in Irish 
cabins, it opened from the outside ; and it was evident 
that heavy pressure had been resorted to, to prevent its 
being pushed forward. Again the mournful wail, " Father! 
— Father !" burst upon his ear. He stormed in impotent 
rage — he conjured those without, by every holy and sacred 
tie, to let him go forth. He then bethought him of the 
little window that opened on the thatch. Alas I his head 
could hardly pass through the aperture. With frenzied 
eagerness he endeavoured to tear out the casement, even 
as a maniac attempts to rive h'ls fetters. At length he 
succeeded ; and the mud wall crumbled beneath his hands, 
He listened — the affecting words were not repeated : 
within, the sound of footsteps had ceased, but suddenly 
without all was bustle ; and as he renewed his exertions 
the tramp of horsemen came heavily upon his ear. Again 
he flew to the door ; it was unfastened : extended on lie 
earthen iioor of the kitchen, he beheld Jessie in a state of 
perfect insensibility ; he rushed to the fore-court : even the 
sound of the horses' hoofs had died in the distance ; he 
sped to his brother's house : they were not long in coming 
to his assistance, and accompuuied him, speedily, to the 
plundered nest. His wife's state of mind may be better 
conceived than described ; and the only account Jessie 
could give of the outrage was, that she was roused from 
lier sleep by masked and armed men entering their cham- 
ber, and that, despite her efforts, they rolled a horseman's 
cloak round her cousin, and dragged her forth. 

To rouse the neighbours — saddle, spur, and away after 
the lawless plunderers, was the universal resolve, it may 
readily be believed that Alick was foremost in exertionj 
but the ruffians had anticipated pursuit. The saddles in 
the sheds, dignified by the name of stables, at both houses 
were cut to pieces ; and a brown farm-horse, with the ex- . 
ception of Alick's poney the.only good roadster in their 
possession, was cruelly maimed. 

The grey morning had almost dawned, before a party, 
consisting of seven tolerably well-mounted and well-armed 
men, sallied forth in pursuit of the lost treasure. Various 
were the conjectures as to the probable authors of the ab- 
duction, and the course the miscreants had pursued. The 
Sullivans were silent on the former topic, but seemed to 
opine that Mary had been carried towards the very law- 
less neighbourhood of Keenahan's wood. 

Keenahan's wood showed darkly in the distance, as it 
crept up the Slivoath mountain, whose craggy top frowned 
amid the thin and fleecy clouds. 

It was agreed that one of the party should take charge 
of the horses, while the other's proceeded slowly and cau- 
tiously on foot, under cover of the wood. They could not 
expect any information from the beings who inhabited the 
dreary and dangerous district they now entered, as they 
were generally believed to subsist by plunder; for, in 
times of national tumult, suspicious persons always found 
shelter in the fastnesses of Slivoah, and many bloody acts 
of violence had been perpetrated under the dense trees. 

A broad and brawling stream, occasionally bubbling and 
frothing over the impediments that huge stones and ledges 
presented to its impetuosity, divided the path (if the course 
they had pursued might be so called,) and formed an open- 
ing, where the air, relieved from its wearisome confinement 
rushed in a swift, pure current over the waters. The banks 
on the opposite side, were steep and dangerous. Huge 
masses of the mountain rock, round whose base the stream 
meandered, rose abruptly from the surface : some were 
fringed by the thorny drapery of the wild briar and ragged 
nettle j others were bleak and barren, and the sunbeams 
glittered on Hints, and portions of red granite, that, like 



many of the worldly basked in the sun of prosperitj', and 
yielded nothing in return. 

The party followed the course of the mimic river, and 
the mountains grew higher and higher as they proceeded. 
The depth of the water, too, had evidently increased, pro- 
bably owing to the late rains ; for it washed over a rustic 
bridge, well known in the district by the name of " the 
friar's psiss." 

Above this simple structure, that consisted of two huge 
trees tied together, a portion of the mountain jutted, and 
formed a semi-arch of wild and singular beauty. Its summit 
was thickly imbedded in bright and shining moss, and its 
glittering greenery was a delightful relief to the eye that 
had so long dwelt on noisome weeds and rugged rocks. 

While the little party were gazing on the fairy spot, a 
loud shout thundered on their ears : for a moment they 
were petrified ; and then involuntarily rushed to cross the 
bridge. Their progress, however, was arrested by the 
scene that presented itself, in what, as they gazed for a 
moment upon, appeared mid air : Walter Sullivan — his 
black hair streaming like a pennon on the breeze — in eager 
pursuit of Stephen Cormack, who seemed anxious to gain 
the path that descended to the stream ; but with another 
shout or rather howl, Watty sprang on him, as the eagle 
would on the hawk, and both engaged in a tierce and des- 
perate struggle. Neither were armed, but the fearful 
effort for existence gave strength to Stephen's exertions. 
With the ferocity of tigers they clutched each others 
throats, and, as the neared the edge, the half-maidac, re- 
doubled his exertions to throw his weaker antagonist over 
it. Alick and his father flew up the cliff. Nothins but 
the supernatural energy with which Walter was imbued 
could have saved Corrnack's life. He had succeeded in 
loosening the hold upon his throat, and then, taking him 
round the waist as if he had been an infant, upheld him for 
a moment over the abyss, and hurled hiiu forward ; had he 
been pushed over, his doom must have been instant death ; 
the pointed rocks would have mangled him into a thousand 
pieces ; but the crime that would have attached to the 
hitherto " harmless innocent," was providentially pre- 
vented, and Stephen fell into the stream. 

The combat I have taken so long to relate only occu- 
pied but a few seconds — before the worthless youth's asso- 
ciates ill crime were able to effect a rescue. 

How had Walter thus been able to rescue so providen- 
tially the svi'eet girl from the grasp of the ruffians ? He 
bad slipped out of the house in a restless mood a little be- 
fore the abduction was made ; and having come near one 
of the party in the dark without being observed, saw 
enough to convince his untutored mind that all was not 
right. But so rapid were the motions of the gang, that 
Walter was totally unable even though fleeter of foot than 
they, to obstruct their designs by alarm or otherwise, un- 
til by a circuitous route, he came down suddenly upon 
them, as they were forcing his sweet cousin up the narrow 
and winding path. " Conscience doth make cowards of 
us all ;" — when Walter rushed upon them, they thought 
they had been overtaken by the rescue party, which they 
were aware would muster before the morning dawn j but 
it was well for the poor I'ellow that his friends were so 
near, for in his eagerness to punish Stephen Cormack, the 
other ruffians recovered their surprise, and might have had 
little scruple in despatching him. 

Mary was soon surrounded by her friends, for her father 
and the men who had taken the other road, joined theui 
shortly after the rencontre had taken place. 

Alick's poney was invaluable ; the creature seemed to 
know its way by intuition, and had now the honour of 
carrying Mary. Alick guided the bridle, while her father 
supported her with his arm. Stephen's object had evident- 
ly been to force a marriage ; and had the rescue been de- 
layed a few minutes longer, his plan might have been suc- 
cessful. 

Need we relate the result of this adventure ? Stephen 
Cormack was never seen in that part of the country again, 
a dispensation was procured, and the happy and attached 
cousins were united, to the delight and happiness of all 
who knew and estimated their characters. — Abridged from 
the Amuk't. 



